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with some that I read of in other countries ... we evidently see
how many places of education beyond the seas do quite outstrip
us."
Many boys came to the grammar-school without having passed
through a petty school. Hoole recommends that they should be
sent to a writing-and-arithmetic master in the nearest town. Some-
times an itinerant teacher of writing would visit a country grammar-
school, and, after giving the younger boys a grounding, would leave
the master to give them further practice. "The best season for such
a man's coming is about May Day, partly because the days are then
pretty long, and partly because it will be requisite for such as are
then getting their grammar rudiments, to learn to write before they
come to translations."
School holidays generally consisted of a fortnight at Christmas,
Easter, and Whitsuntide, respectively. School hours were as long
as in Tudor times. Lessons commenced at six or seven o'clock in
the morning and lasted until eleven. The afternoon sessions
finished at three on Thursdays, four on Tuesdays, and five on
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Saturday was a holiday.
Hoole was evidently a good practical schoolmaster who put into
operation ideas he had obtained from Mulcaster and Brinsley, but
we look in vain for any conceptions of a wider and more liberal
character, for example those advocated by Milton or the Continental
reformers such as Comenius or Hartlib. If the curriculum of so
outstanding a schoolmaster was as restricted as Hoole's treatise
shows, we wonder what the condition of schools run by lesser men
must have been.
If the 17th century witnessed the decline of the grammar-schools,
the 18th century displayed secondary education at its very lowest
level. Two causes were contributory. One was the steady decline
in the standards of both social and official life during the reigns
of the first two Georges. There is no need to stress the wholesale
corruption of public life under the long dominance of Walpole,
the cold formality of the religion of the Established Church, and
the deterioration in morals and manners of all classes of the
community. All this occurred when the thin veneer of culture,
which was shown so prominently in early 18th-century literature,
concealed the real disintegration which was taking place in English
life and manners. The 18th century was a most astounding period
in history. At the top was a culture which has had few equals in its
polish and refinement. The middle classes were self-satisfied* and